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or indirectly to incite the blacks to insurrection
Northerners of abolitionist sympathies were warned
to leave the country, and in some cases they were
tarred and feathered. Great anger was aroused
by the detection of book-agents who were distribut-
ing a furious polemic against slavery, The Impend-
ing Crisis of the South: How to Meet It, by Hintou
Rowan Helper, a Southerner of inferior social posi-
tion belonging to the class known as poor whites.
The book teemed with such sentences as this,
addressing slaveholders: "Do you aspire to be-
come victims of white non-slave-holding vengeance
by day and of barbarous massacres by the negroes
at night? " It is scarcely strange, therefore, that
in 1859 no Southerner would hear a good word of
anyone caught distributing the book. And yet,
in the midst of all this vehement exaltation of
slavery, the fight to prevent a reopening of the
slave trade went bravely on. Stephens, writing to a
friend who was correspondent for the Southern Con-
federacy, in Atlanta, warned him in April, I860,
"neither to advocate disunion or the opening of the
slave trade. The people here at present I believe
are as much opposed to it as they are at the North;
and I believe the Northern people could be in-
duced to open it sooner than the Southern people.>r